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PRESENTATION OF THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL TO MR. ERNEST GEORGE, /’. 
AT THE SIXTEENTH GENERAL MEETING, MONDAY 22xp JUNE 1896. 
ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, PROFESSOR AITCHISON, A.R.A. 


BrorHer Arcuitrects, Lapres, AND GENTLEMEN,— 

HE first two public duties I have to perform since you did me the honour of electing 
me as your President are both agreeable. The first is to thank, in your name, the 
past President, Mr. Penrose, whom we may appropriately call ‘‘ Athenian,” for the 

dignity he has added to the office, and for the great aid he has given to the Institute. There 
is no civilised country in which his name would not be received with acclamation, not only for 
his talents and learning, but for having settled for all time the optical refinements employed 
by the Athenian architects. My next duty is no less pleasant, for it is that of presenting, in 
your name, the Gold Medal of Her Majesty the Queen to Mr. Ernest George. 

This Gold Medal evening is always delightful, for it not only honours one of our 
eraft, but it reminds us all of the gracious interest Her Majesty takes in the fine art we 
cultivate and profess. The Sovereign is necessarily proud of those enduring monuments 
raised during her reign, that give fame and dignity to the country she governs, and whose 
style will bear her name. But with that largeness of mind that so distinguishes her, the 
gift of this Medal is not confined to the distinguished architects of her own country, but to 
those of the world; and her benevolence does not even stop here, for she bestows it also on 
those who have aided our art by their investigations, their researches, or their eloquence. 

It is no small honour to be nominated by our brother architects to take a place in that 
roll of fame in which, to exclude the living, the names of Hittorff, Lesueur, Viollet-Le-Duc, 
Von Klenze, Lepsius, Von Ferstel, Yon Schmidt, Von Hansen, Louis Duc, Cockereli, Barry, Scott, 
Pennethorne, and Street are emblazoned, not to speak of Willis, Fergusson, Schliemann, and 
César Daly. We are too apt to think that building alone counts, forgetting Horace’s maxim : 

Many, many have lived, who were valiant in fight, 
Before Agamemnon ; but all have gone down, 
Unwept and unknown, in the darkness of night, 
For lack of a poet to hymn their renown. 
Had it not been for Vitruvius, how many of the architects of Greek buildings would be 
unknown! We have still the great Pantheon of Rome, but the name of its architect is lost; 
and were it not that Rabirius' was a friend of Martial’s, we should not know the name of the 
architect of Domitian’s palace. How many of the great Romanesque and Gothic buildings 
were built by nameless architects! We do not even know the name of the architect of so late 
a building as the cathedral of Seville. 

To so modest and retiring a man as Mr. Ernest George, whose practical motto is 
“deeds not words,” my silence about his works would have been more agreeable. But the 
reason of your choice has to be given to our brother architects abroad, te whom the name 
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of Ernest George is not a household word, and whose eyes are not continually feasted with 
his works. 

He was articled to Mr. 8. Hewitt, of Buckingham Street, Adelphi, in 1856; and on Mr. 
Hewitt’s premature death, he went for a few months into Mr. Boulnois’ office. He became a 
student at the Royal Academy when he was nineteen, and at twenty he carried off the Royal 
Academy Gold Medal. At twenty-two he began practice with Mr. Thos. Vaughan, and continued 
for ten years until his partner’s death ; and among the works of this time Rousdon, in Devon- 
shire, was built for Sir Henry Peck, as well as No. 86, Piccadilly, for Messrs. Sotheran. He was 
then joined by Mr. Harold Peto, and it was during this partnership that many of his important 
works were done. For the last three years, since Mr. Peto retired through ill-health, he has 
been joined by Mr. Yeates. 

Mr. Ernest George’s work has been almost wholly domestic: he has been engaged on no 
public buidings, and his church work has been confined to a few small churches, two of them 
in the Engadine. F 

He has been a most diligent etcher and water-colour artist, and has illustrated his 
travels and studies in Flanders, Italy, and France with the needle; it is not therefore to be 
wondered at that so many of his executed works have a quaint flavour of French, Flemish, 
and Italian work, as well as of old English. To give a list of his works would be like Homer’s 
catalogue of the Greek fleet at Troy, but the following are some of the most important :— 
Rousdon, Devonshire, with its cottages, farm-buildings, church, and schools; Buchan Hill, 
Sussex, drawings of whose staircase are on the walls; Stoodleigh Court, Tiverton; Mr. 
Mitford’s house, Batsford Park, Gloucester, as well as the Town Hall, at Moreton-on-Marsh, he 
had built in memory of Lord Redesdale; Dunley House, Dorking ; Rawdon House, Herts ; 
Shiplake Court, on the Thames, illustrated by a drawing; Motcombe, Dorset, for Lord Stal- 
bridge ; Glencot, near Wells; East Court, Ramsgate; the Coffee Tavern, Newark, on the scale 
of a town-hall; additions to North Mymms and to West Dean, Chichester, and his works in 
London. 

Although I am only the spokesman of the Institute, I thought the members might expect 
me to say something on my own account of the works of Mr. George. I am not sure 
whether it was his design at the Royal Academy for the Duke of Wellington, or Sotheran’s 
shop in Piccadilly, that first drew my attention to the originality of his work ; now every 
architect who has visited Cheapside knows Cow, Hill & Co.’s shop, and no private building 
in London is better known than his Albemarle Hotel, or his shop of Goode’s in South Audley 
Street; while whole quarters of London, such as Mount Street, Collingham and Harrington 
Gardens, and parts of Bayswater and Chelsea, owe their picturesque charms to his hand. 
I may here mention a terra-cotta-fronted house at Palace Court, Bayswater, whose elegant 
simplicity is worthy of all praise. Through his kindness I have been allowed to see the 
inside of Mr. Salting’s house in Berkeley Square, and of Mr. De La Rue’s in Cadogan Square, 
which exhibit the same originality as the outsides, and greater elaboration, even to the locks 
and hinges. Mr. Salting’s house is palatial, the hall and staircase having monolithic columns 
of flowered marble, while the hall is lined with the same beautiful material, and there 
is a coffered ceiling of stone to the principal ground-floor room. Mr. De La Rue’s house is 
on an irregular site, and is full of all the picturesqueness of Elizabethan, but with elegant 
instead of coarse carving. You pass under an open wooden staircase into the dining-room, 
and the drawing-room has an elaborate embossed plaster ceiling. 


Although it is a great honour to be enrolled amongst this list of the great architects, 
architectural historians, and archeologists of the latter half of the nineteenth century, this 
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choice of you, Sir, to take your place amongst them has been spontaneous ; for you are looked 
upon as the one who has been most instrumental in helping modern London to become one of 
the most picturesque cities in the world. I now beg, in the name of your brother architects, 
to hand you the Royal Gold Medal, with the hope that you may live long and happily to enjoy 
the distinction it confers. 


MR. ERNEST GEORGE’S REPLY. 


Mr. Presipent and FreLLow CrarrsmMEN,— 
T is with pride and gratification that I find myself elected to the honours of the Royal 
Gold Medal, which has been received in times past by many distinguished men. ‘To 
- me the charm of this medal is that, with Her Majesty’s gracious sanction, it is the gift 
of one’s brother artists, and it is by these one would always wish to be judged. I gratefully 
accept the compliment as a mark of your kindly feeling, and of your willingness to judge 
leniently, recognising perhaps the good intention, rather than the imperfect result which all 
workers are conscious of. I thank you personally, Professor Aitchison, as you newly take 
that chair, adding to the list of our courteous Presidents, that you, an accomplished critic and 
expert in house building, should have found such kind things to say about me, almost seeming 
to justify the award that has been made. 

[ am elected on the ground of my ‘“ executed works,” and this gives me the opportunity 
to acknowledge the share that others have had in my works ; also the pleasure and help I have 
found in partnerships. My good friend Alfred Yeates has been my companion for the last 
three years ; and for fifteen years prior to that time Harold Peto was my very able colleague. 
He was not a draughtsman, but he had all the feeling of an artist; and to his originality of 
thought, soundness of judgment, and refinement of taste he added also a capacity for the 
conduct of affairs that cannot be divorced from the practice of our craft, with its many sides. 
I feel that I have had a “ good time,” and have been allowed to work quietly, sheltered from 
many of the worries that disturb single-handed men. 

My first good partner, Thomas Vaughan, who began with me when we were fellow 
students of the Royal Academy, received the Soane Medallion and Travelling Studentship of 
the Royal Institute. I feel how valuable is the work of the Institute in stimulating competi- 
tion for prizes—and valuable prizes—that give the student means of travel and of study, 
with leisure from draughtsmen’s work. There are objections to competition, but without it the 
greatest effort is seldom called forth, and the number of competitors for our prizes is a proof 
that the rewards are valued. I may assure our young men and competitors that infinite trouble 
is taken to decide justly and fairly in these competitions, although it is often impossible to prove 
which of two designs is distinctly the better, with the various merits and faults of each. To 
my young friends I strongly commend this struggle for prizes —although, Mr. President, I am 
delighted to accept my Medal without having to work for it. 

It is my sincere hope that most of my friends in this room feel with me that ours is 
perhaps the happiest of callings. We may not gain credit for great originality, and yet in 
each essay there is an effort at invention and creation; and there is the after pleasure of 
realising our schemes—however imperfect—on a nice, big scale ; a result so much more tangible 
than that enjoyed by the painter, or even the sculptor. 

These latter, however, are wholly responsible for their works, and may do what they 
please ; whereas, with ourselves, in our works, especially in house building, there is the very 
important factor of the client-—-he who pays for the house and is to live in it, and must in 
fairness be allowed his part in the scheming of it. If there are points in which his wishes 
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differ widely from our own, a compromise is probably made; but we cannot record on our 
building that this or that treatment was not in accord with our judgment, but was a concession 
to the wishes of the owner. I suppose we have all known the distress of revising a scheme to 
its detriment, and having to do that which we knew to be second-best. Yet the client, who 
may come with prejudices, is generally kind and considerate, and is willing to be led by fair 
argument. 

How dull and monotonous our buildings would be if they were all turned out to our own 
fancy, and if there were no client, with his distinct wants and wishes, to help in the shaping of 
them, imparting some individuality to each work! His wants should have the most careful 
consideration, even when at first they seem opposed to our own views of what is best. He 
should have his voice in the arrangement, and in the choice of style and treatment; but he 
should be wiser than to worry his architect in matters of purely architectural detail. I have 
spoken of the client in the masculine, but we find that women are among the most enterprising 
or intelligent of builders, and their judgment, sense of fitness, and refinement of taste are often 
most helpful to the architect. 

Among the pleasantest times that come to us I would count the visits to works when 
finished, if there are no smoky chimneys. ‘To enjoy hospitality in a house of our own making, 
to shut our eyes to the points that might have been better, and to hear kind things said about 
our efforts, is gratifying to our vanity, and is a small compensation for the many experiences 
that make self-laudation impossible. 

With those of us who enjoy doing our own work, not employing “‘ ghosts,” we make plans, 
elevations, and details, and draw our full-size mouldings —probably doing everything that we 
think interesting. Yet, for the efficient working of the whole scheme, how much depends on 
those who in the “ draughtsman’s office’ carefully elaborate the plans of footings, plans of 
roofs, the direction of flues, the exact spacing of stairs, and innumerable details (many of 
them not interesting), but on which the comfort of the house so largely depends! After 
a fair term of practice it is a pleasure to think of the many able young men of the past and 
present who have been associated with us. It is gratifying, too, to find how many are already 
our rivals, getting work to do on their own account, and doing it well. 

Our occupation is a handicraft, the hand and the eye working together with, we hope, 
some assistance from the head; and I believe there is more fascination about such work than 
about that which is purely intellectual. I should be sorry if an architectural union could 
forbid our working beyond seven hours a day. We have good professional excuses for happy 
holidays, and I have always felt that to leave one’s drawing-board and see two or three marble 
cities in Italian sunshine, or to look on the big brick towers of a Hans town, was profitable 
and refreshing, and some safeguard against monotonous production. 

In art I believe strongly in the advantage of youth, with its power and freshness. I have 
long ceased to be young, but I endeavour to believe that in our branch of art, architecture, an 
increase of experience means increased knowledge and a sounder judgment, and these should 
be a help to the designer. | persuade myself that an architect need not become effete at an 
early age, and that he may keep to his work while his hand retains its cunning. 

To the Royal Institute of British Architects I wish prosperity and strength, and a record 
to be accomplished of useful work done quietly for the good of the fraternity. 

For most of my life | have been a member of the Institute, but I have never trespassed 
upon its time before, and I am not likely to do so again; so I beg your kind forbear- 
ance now. Mr. President and my brother architects, I give you my very hearty thanks for 
the honour you have been pleased to do me to-night. 
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9, Conpurt STREET, Lonvon, W., 25th June 1896. 


CHRONICLE. 
THE SIXTEENTH GENERAL MEETING. 
The Royal Gold Medal. 

At the Meeting of Monday, the 22nd _inst., 
which was very fully attended, and graced by the 
presence of several ladies, a hearty reception 
vreeted the new President, Professor Aitchison, 
A.R.A., who was formally inducted, and invested 
with the insignia of office by the ex-President, Mr. 
Penrose, F.R.S. The President’s Address on the 
presentation of the Royal Gold Medal to Mr. Ernest 
George, and the Reply of the recipient, evoked the 
most cordial demonstrations of approval from the 
Meeting. The interest of the proceedings was 
further enhanced by the exhibition in the Meeting- 
room of a representative collection of autograph 
perspectives of the Gold Medallist’s executed 
works, together with several of his water-colour 
sketches. Among the former were included views 
of Batsford Park, Moreton-in-Marsh; Buchan 
Hill, Sussex; West Dean, Chichester; Poles, 
Ware, Herts; North Mymms Park, Hatfield; 
Motcombe, Shaftesbury, Dorset; Shiplake Court 
on Thames, near Henley; Stoodleigh Court, 
Devon ; Houses at Ascot; Eastcourt, Ramsgate ; 
Ossington Coffee Tavern, Newark ; Tarasp Church, 
in the Engadine ; Houses in Harrington Gardens 
and Collingham Gardens, $.W.; No. 47, Berkeley 
Square, W.; Albemarle Hotel, Piccadilly, and 
Houses in Cadogan Square. The water-colours 
comprised interior views of the Cathedral, Min- 
ster, the Madeleine, Troyes, and St. Lawrence, 
Nuremberg ; and various sketches in Hamburg, 
Milan, Naples, Venice, Tangier, Algiers, Constan- 
tine, Tunis, &e. 


Drawings, Prints, &c., in the Institute Collection. 

At the same Meeting was exhibited a selection 
of Drawings, Prints, and Photographs forming 
part of the Institute Collection. Mr. A. 5. Flower 
[.1.], M.A., I'.S.A., in introducing the drawings to 
the notice of the Meeting, observed that it had 
been suggested to the Literature Committee that 
the treasures hidden away in the bookcases and 
drawers of the Library were not sutticiently known 
and appreciated by members and students. A 
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sub-Committee * had therefore been appointed in 
the autumn of last year to inspect and report upon 
the drawings, with a view to their proper arrange- 
ment and to making them more accessible and 
useful. The sub-Committee had devoted a great 
deal of time to the matter; the whole collection 
had been examined, and a considerable number of 
the drawings and prints had been cleaned and 
mounted for exhibition. Those hung on the 
walls by no means represented all the treasures 
the Institute possessed; they had been merely 
selected to show what there was in the Library 
for the use and interest of those who would take 
the trouble to inspect them. Mr. Flower then 
proceeded with a general description of the various 
exhibits, of which the following is a complete list : 
Wren, Str Curistorner.—Greenwich Hospital: Dome. 
Original drawing. 
Greenwich Hospital: general view. Engraving. 
Bow Church: steeple, showing proposed portico to 
eastward. Engraving. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral: interior and choir (1713). En 
eraving. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral: first design, drawn from model 
by E. C. Sayer. 
and Evetyn, Jouxn.—Plans for rebuilding London. 
Jones, In1tco.—York Stairs (4 sheets). Measured drawings. 
ApaM, Roserr.—-Admiralty Screen. Engraving. 
Cuambers, Sm Wri114M.—Somerset House: 
sheets). Original drawing. 
Design for Mausoleum, &c. (7 sheets). Original drawing. 
Capital of the Order of the Temple of Solomon. 
Original drawing. 
Manain, —.—Restoration of Choir of Old St. Paul’s, after 
Hollar. Drawing. 
Briuuines, R. W.—St. Paul’s Cathedral; Whispering Gallery. 
Pencil Sketch. 
London Churches (6 sheets). Original drawing (sepia). 
Carrer, Joun.—-Scenes from English History, details 
chiefly from Westminster (4 sheets). Original draw- 
ings (water-colour). 

Mippirron, Cuantes.—Westminster Hall: 
(1808). Coloured engraving. 
Hawkins, Geonce.—Henry VII.’s Chapel: exterior view as 

restored 1813. Engraving. 
Austin, H.—Westminster Abbey : bird’s-eye view from $.E., 
showing adjacent houses removed. Lithograph. 
CockEre.LL, C. R., and Eximers, H. L.—The Jesuit Church, 
Munich. Portfolio of original drawings. 
H. L.—St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 
drawing. 

Design for Assize Courts, Liverpool. 
Donatvson, T. L.—Design for Hall of 
Orivinal drawing (water-colour). 
on, Dectmus.—Classice ornament (6 sheets). 

drawings. 
Indian Ornament (4 sheets). Original drawings. 
Harpwicx, Puire.—Hampton Court: Great Hall. 
sured drawings. 
Hampton Court: various views, «ec. Original drawings. 
Mocarva, Dayrp.—Genoa: Palaces. Measured drawings. 
Venice; Churches (11 sheets). Measured drawings. 
HAbFIELD, , and Cotonna, Preneste, &ec., 1791: 4 
views. Original drawings. 
Vast, Giusepre.—General view of Rome, 1765. Engraving. 
Nozze, J.—Roman Forum: restoration. Etching. 


details (4 


exterior view 


ELMEs, Original 


(1863). 


Science 


Boni Orivinal 


Mea- 


* Mr. Alex. Graham |F’.), Chairman of the Literature 


Standing Committee; Mr. Sydney Smirke [7’.), Col. Pren- 
dergast [H.A.], and Mr. A. 8. Flower [4.|, Hon. Secretary. 
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AsupiTeL, Anruur.——_Rom«e it is, and Rome as it 
(2 sheets). Chromo-lithographs. 
FALKENER, Epwarp.—Roman Villa restored. 

drawing. 
Chapiteaux Ionique 
drawing. 
Bartow, H. C.—* Symbolism.”’ 
Anon.— Temple at Segesta, det 
De Vociti:, Counr Mencutor. 
Churches in Syria: Tourm 
Shakka-Houaran. Di 
Canova, Antronto.—Monum 
Engraving 
CarpELui, Domentco.—Monument 
Engraving 
OweEen.—Court of 
Original drawing (wat 
BELANGER, Pavillon 
Paris. Original drawit 
Le Brun, C.—Versailles: ceilings (2 sheets). Eng 
Roeianpt, L.— Saint-Bay 
Original drawings. 
LEE, Ernest C.—Canterbt 
Original drawin 
Sayer, E. C.—Sandrit 
in pencil. 
Winson, F. R.—Bre 
Fow.ter, W.—Old Engl 
cravings (1 
Old Flemish Stained G 
Engravings (hand-« 
St. Mary Magdal 
Original drawin 
Manrsuany, J. A.—Design f 
from original drawit 
Brass for John 
Rubbing. 
Anon. — Brass for Geo1 V1. | 
Various Anrrists.—Roman Mosai its, mostly 
found in England. Portfolio of and prints. 
Notre-Dame, Paris; } Siena ; 
Saint-Pierre, Caen ; Pompeii. 
larged photographs. 
Bax, Major J. E., R.E.—Old 
(4 sheets). Origin: 


was 
Original 


ANON. du Collége Romain. Original 


riginal drawings. 


colour). 
Clement XIV. 


of Saxony. 


JONES, entrance. 


Brancas, 


ravings. 
k (4 sheets). 


sheets). 


pective 


und-colk 


oft tower. 
Tracing 


ANON. Cathedral. 


ANON. 


Among the drawings, &e., laid on the tables 
were a miscellaneous collection original works 
by J. M. Lockyer (1846-47) and D. Mocatta, bound 
up in one volume, and a volume of Examples of 
Inlay Decorations in Glass, Marble, &c., selected 
from the churches, museums, and palaces of Italy, 
&e., by J. M. Lockyer. 


The Standing Committees 1896-97. 

The Council, acting under the provisions of 
By-law 46, have appointed five members respec- 
tively to the four Standing Committees, viz. : 
Art Committee: Messrs. William Samuel Wea- 
therley and William Young {I ellows], and Messrs. 
L. Alma Tadema, R.A., Alfred R.A, 
and W. b. Richmond, R.A. |Hon. Associates}. 
Literature Committee : Prot Baldwin Brown, 
M.A., Messrs. J. D. Crace and R. F. Grantham, 
Dr. A. 8. Murray, and Colonel Prendergast [Hon. 
Associates]. Practice Committee: Messrs. James 
Brooks, W. D. Carée, M.A., F.S.A., Thomas 
Harris, A. H. Kersey, and Ed. W. Mountford 
[Fellows]. Science Committee: Messrs. John 


Gilbert, 


SSO 
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Slater [Fellow] and William H. Atkin Berry [Asso- 
ciate], and Mr. H. I’. Donaldson, M.Inst.C.E., Mr. 
Hugh Leonard, and Professor Unwin, F’.R.S. [Hon. 
Associates]. The names of the members of the 
four Standing Committees elected by the Institute 
on the 8th inst. are given on pp. 462-63. 


The Library : New Regulation re Hours of Closing. 


On the recommendation of a Special Committee 
recently appointed by the Council to consider and 
report upon the administration of the Library, the 
Council have decided upon the following changes 
in respect of the hours of closing, the regulation 
to take effect immediately the Midsummer Exa- 
minations are over—that is to say, on and after 
the 6th prox. Henceforth, from the beginning of 
July until the 80th September the Library will 
close at 7 p.m., and from the 1st October until the 
first week in July at 8 p.m., instead of 9 p.m. all 
the year round, as heretofore. On Saturdays the 
existing hours will be maintained, and the Library 
will remain open until 6 o’clock. During four 
weeks of the month of August—in the present 
from the 8rd to the 29th inclusive—the 
Reference Library will be closed altogether, but 
the Loan Library will be served between the hours 
of 12 noon and 2 p.m. daily. 


year 


The Brickwork Tests. 

The members of the Science Standing Committee 
have now concluded a further set of experiments 
as to the strength of brickwork piers, both in lime 
mortar and in Portland cement, and of different 
These were conducted on the same site as 
those referred to in the JouRNAL of the 2nd April, 
viz. on a vacant piece of ground in front of 
the Engineer’s office at the West India Docks, and 
consisted of crushing some piers built about three 
months since in substitution for others of the first 
series, which were faulty. Then the remainder of 
those built last July and August were crushed. 
Copious notes were made of the compression and 
other indications of stress under the advancing 
pressures, and of the ultimate collapse of each 
pier, while numerous photographs were taken at 
every stage showing how and in what manner 
each pier failed. The large hydraulic press so 
generously lent by Sir William Arrol was again 
tested as to indicated and absolute pressure by 
Professor Unwin, F.R.S. Altogether the experi- 
ments were conducted under much more favourable 
conditions than those in December last, and 
tolerably exhaustive results have been ascer- 
tained. ‘These will be carefully collated and 
compared, and will probably form the subject of 
consideration and discussion at an evening meet- 
ing early next Session. 

Further experiments have been suggested, but 
the funds at the disposal of the Committee are 
now exhausted; indeed, had it not been for the 
liberal donation of Dr. Longstaff the present 
series would have resulted in a deficit. It is, 


ages. 
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however, a pity that the advantages of the site and 
the magnificent testing machine at their disposal 
cannot be utilised by the Committee to a greater 
extent. 

The late John Gethin [4A.]. 


Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, President of the 
Cardiff, South Wales, and Monmouthshire Society, 
sends the following note, dated 22nd June :— 

By the appalling disaster off Ushant the Institute 
loses an Associate, and Cardiff a very promising 
practitioner, for among the passengers travelling 
home by the Drummond Castle was Mr. John 
Gethin * with his wife and family (two children), a 
nurse, and friend. The body of Mr. Gethin was 
found on Friday, and buried the same day at 
Moléne. Mr. Gethin, who was a partner of Mr. 
Wallis, and who threw up all his business engage- 
ments in September last to accompany his wife 
to the Cape for the benefit of her health, had a 
very promising career before him, and, in addition 
to a very extensive practice, held the appointment 
of architect to the Wenvoe estate, Lord Romilly’s 
estate, and Lady Britton’s estate. 

John Gethin was born at Leominster in 1868, 
and was articled to Mr. R. Forrest, Lord Wind- 
sor’s estate agent. After completing his articles 


he went to London, and entered some of the prin- 
cipal architects’ offices there to gain experience. 
Returning to Cardiff about eight years ago, he 
entered into partnership with Mr. Sydenham 
Richards, who was then acting as architect under 
Mr. Forrest for the Jenner, Romilly, and Windsor 


estates at Barry Dock; and Messrs. Richards & 
Gethin had their offices in part of the Windsor 
Estate offices, Wetgate Street, Cardiff. Among 
the buildings designed by the firm were the Barry 
Dock Hotel, Lloyd’s Bank, the Barry Dock 
Chambers, a suite of offices for the Barry Railway 
Company, the Board of Trade offices, Post Office, 
dockmaster’s residence, Culley’s Hotel, the Ship 
Hotel, St. Mary’s Church, and numerous villas 
and residences at Barry Dock. Mr. Gethin mar- 
ried the second daughter of Mr. T. R. Thompson, 
one of the directors of the Barry Dock and Rail- 
way Company. 

Mr. Gethin, who was elected an Associate of 
the Institute in 1889, was also a member of the 
Allied Society at Cardiff. 


The Sanitary Institute Congress. 


The Autumn Congress and Exhibition of the 
Sanitary Institute will be held this year at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, from the 2nd to the 9th 
September. An influential committee, presided 
over by the Mayor of Newcastle, has charge of the 
arrangements, and the Exhibition will be opened 
by the Duke of Cambridge, President of the Sani- 

* The Times of the 23rd inst., in its revised list of 
passengers by the Drummond Castle, gives the name as 
“Mr. John Gethen (or Gethim).” 
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tary Institute. The Exhibition will embrace all 
matters relating to public health and the preven- 
tion of disease, including sanitary apparatus, and 
various appliances connected with municipal work. 
The business of the Congress will be divided into 
three sections—namely, Sanitary Science and 
Preventive Medicine; Engineering and Architec- 
ture; Chemistry, Meteorology, and Geology. 
Special conferences will also be arranged for port 
sanitary authorities, medical officers of health, 
municipal and county engineers, sanitary inspec- 
tors, and others. 


Architects’ Benevolent Society. 


The attention of members of the Institute is 
invited to the Red Book of the Architects’ Bene- 
volent Society, which contains its Council’s Annual 
Report, the annual statement of the Society’s 
accounts, and a list of its members revised to date. 
Since the names of those who responded to Mr. 
Penrose’s recent appeal were given in the JouRNAL 
[see p. 388], the following contributions have been 
received: Professor Aitchison, A.R.A., £10. 10s. ; 
Mrs. C. E. Barlow, ‘In Memory,” £20; Mr. 
Thomas Blashill, £2. 2s.; Mr. Alfred Culshaw, 
£10. 10s.; Mr. Chester Foulsham, £2. 2s.; Mr. 
Geo. Inskipp, £5. 5s.; Mr. J. M. Kennard, £1. 1s. ; 
and Mr. John Taylor, C.B., £2. 2s. Mr. Percy 
Hunter has increased his annual subscription to 
£2, 2s. Reference to the Society’s Income Ac- 
count of last year shows that although the sum 
of £674 was distributed in relief to applicants, 
the amount received in subscriptions was only 
£413. 17s. 6d. The Honorary Treasurer (Mr. 
Arthur Cates), in drawing attention to this fact 
at the General Meeting, expressed a hope that the 
annual subscriptions might be increased to the 
amount thus distributed in relief—a hope that has 
not yet been realised. The good work done by the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society is commended to 
the attention of members of the Institute, whose 
interest and support it so thoroughly deserves, and 
the accession of new annual subscribers is earnestly 
desired. 

Books received from Publishers. 

A Treatise on the Law of Easements By John Ley- 
bourn Goddard, of the Middle Temple, Esquire, Barrister- 
at-Law. Fifth edition. La. 80. Lond. 1896. [Messrs. 
Stevens & Sons, Ltd., 119-120, Chancery Lane.] 

Lumley’s Public Health, containing the Public Health 
Acts, and all Statutes in any way relating to or concerning 
the Duties and Liabilities of Sanitary Authorities. Fifth 
edition. By Alex. Macmorran, Q.C., and S. G. Lushington, 
M.A., B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
2 vols. la. 80. Lond. 1896. [Messrs. Shaw & Sons, Fetter 
Lane, E.C.]} 

Additions to the Library. 

The Secretary of the Public Works Department 
of the Government of the Punjab has forwarded 
a report, by Mr. C. J. Rodgers, Honorary Numis- 
matist to the Government of India, on the Sangla 
-‘Tibba, in the Gujranwala District, in connection 
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with the question of quarrying that hill for the 

purpose of supplying ballast for the Wazirabad- 

Lyallpur Railway. 

The Progress Report of the Archeological 
Survey of Western India for the months 1894 to 
August 1895, and containing a map of H.H. the 
Nizam’s dominions, has been received from the 
India Office. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has for- 
warded a List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal. 
The first list of objects of antiquarian interest in 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal was printed in 
1879; a second and revised list was published in 
1887 ; and as the progress of archeological research 
has disclosed since then new objects of interest, 
the publication of the present volume, corrected 
to 3lst August 1895, has been found necessary. 

Suggestions in Architectural Design, by John 
Cotton [/’.|, kas been received from the author 
[London : B. T. Batsford}. Mr. Cotton, who here 
presents a hundred and one designs—the plates 
being drawn in lithographic ink by himself for 
direct transference to the stones—prefaces his 
illustrations with some ‘Thoughts on Archi- 
* tectural Progress.” . 

The Theory of Storiation in Applied Art, a 
lecture delivered before the Applied Art section of 
the Society of Arts on the 24th January 1893 by 
Hugh Stannus [Ff], has been presented by the 
author. The pamphlet has reached a second edition. 

Rambling Sketches from the Old Churches in 
the Diocese of Llandaff, by Charles B. Fowler [F.], 
contains a large number of sketches and measured 
drawings, the results of the author’s visits to 
about sixty of the ancient churches in the diocese 
during the past seven years: the illustrations, 
which have been produced direct from the originals 
by photo-lithography, are accompanied by useful 
letterpress descriptions. A map of the diocese is 
also appended, giving the position of the churches, 
the nearest railway stations thereto, and the main 
roads [Cardiff: The Western Mail, Ltd.). 

The American Institute of Architects has for- 
warded the Proceedings of its twenty-ninth Annual 
Convention, held in the St. Nicholas’ Hotel, 
St. Louis, on October 15th, 16th, and 17th of 
last year. The following is a list of the Papers 
which were read on the occasion : 
Co-operation versus Competition, by 

(p. 48). 

Suggestions by which a Greater Influence may be exer- 
cised by the American Institute of Architects among 
the Architects of the South-West, and for the Eleva- 
tion of the Profession before the Public, by James B. 
Cook (p. 54). 

Prevention of 
and Fire-proofed Surfaces, 
(p. 90). 

The Woods of Washington as Building Material, by 
George W. Bullard (p. 98). 

Preliminary Conclusions drawn from the United States 
Timber Tests, by Prof. J. B. Johnson (p. 154). 

The Rational Design of Flitched Beams, by Prof. J. B. 
Johnson (p. 112). 


Normand §S. Patton 


Staining of Plastering on Damp Walls 
by Louis de Coppet Berg 
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Nos. 2-5 of the new monthly, Architecture, pre- 
sented by the Editor, contain, among others, the 
following articles :—‘ Renaissance in England,” 
by J. A. Gotch [F’.]; “Furniture and Joinery,” 
by E. Guy Dawber [A.], illustrated by the author ; 
“ Scottish Domestic Architecture of the Sixteenth 
“and Seventeenth Centuries,” by A. N. Paterson 
(A.], M.A., also illustrated Ly the author ; “ Robert 
** Adam and his System,”’ by Percy Fitzgerald, &e. ; 
and “ The Royal Academy and Architecture,’’ by 
Mr. R. Phené Spiers [F.). 


REVIEWS. XLIII. 
(117) 
R. L. STEVENSON ON EDINBURGH. 
Edinburgh: Picturesque Notes by Robert Louis Stevenson, 

with illustrations by T. Hamilton Crawford, R.S.W. 

80., Lond. 1896, price 16s. net. (Messrs. Seeley & Co., 

Limited, 46-48, Essex Street, Strand.] 

Looking upon the Castle Rock, as one whose 
earliest recollections of note are the rejoicings in 
Edinburgh at the time of Her Majesty’s accession, 
whose childhood was spent in that city, and whose 
first journey was travelled by canal between Port 
Hopetoun in Edinburgh and Port Dundas in 
Glasgow, Mr. Stevenson’s book comes to me, as it 
will to many others, a bright memorial of the 
past. The mind accustomed to the scenes and the 
scenery so graphically described by him lingers 
over this book with pleasure, not unaccompanied 
with tender and regretful memories of life’s gay 
morn and its brave company of joyous youth—now 
shrivelled into a veteran or two hirpling their 
last stage with as stout a heart as they can to 
that bourne of rest from which no traveller, dusty 
and worn and wearied with the journey of life, 
would desire to return. Short as the time is since 
Stevenson wrote his Picturesque Notes, the 
effacing fingers of improvement have been busy 
and the old North Bridge of Edinburgh of one’s 
early memory will soon be a memory itself. 

I do not think that it is out of place to supple- 
ment from an earlier epoch the brilliant pictures 
of Edinburgh so exquisitely painted by Stevenson, 
and by so doing evoke some notes of the period 
between Sir Walter Scott and Lord Cockburn and 
the author of the book under notice. The great 
whirl of life, so essentially literary and academic, 
which prevailed up to the end of the first of that 
period in Edinburgh and Scotland, was swept 
into the channels of politics and commerce by 
the Reform Bill of 1832 and the introduction of 
the railway system. ‘The old Scottish Pan died 
when the first locomotive rolled through his 
solitudes, and when the patriarchal system re 
ceived its quietus. But his influence is still seen 
in such books as this, singling out as it does the 
imperishable memories attached to places, and the 
indestructible natural beauties which defy the 
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touch of time or the mutilations of vandalism. 
To go from Slateford, beneath the Pentlands, to 
Portobello-by-the-Sea, with this book in one’s 
hand, how vivid and how true the word-description 
is! It scarcely requires illustrations, although 
these are of a character more than usually 
suggestive and excellent. 

Some of us can go back a little further, and 
remember when there was a populous rookery in 
St. Bernard’s Crescent, and when the only rail- 
way was that from St. Leonards (dear to the 
memory of Jeanie Deans), with a rope-worked 
incline, and open carriages cannily trotted before 
by horses to Dalkeith, Fisher Row, and Portobello, 
with one carriage painted blue for “ ladies only ”’ 
—the ladies being the buxom matrons and slim 
damsels whose musical cry of “Caller ou”’ is 
heard no more. 

In those days the noblemen of the East of 
Scotland had their town-houses in Edinburgh ; 
those of the West frequented Glasgow; but now 
the great London maélstrom has, with some few 
exceptions, sucked them all up, to gyrate there 
in a comparatively useless assemblage of other 
aristocratic atoms, instead of living among their 
own people and in their native land for mutual 
happiness and good, as their forebears did. 


The very hills and straths and rivers, and the 
cities thick with ancestral memories, cry out for 
the old times, but will cry in vain: Edinburgh 
must remain a provincial town until the monarch 
holds high court at Holyrood, and Scottish men 


and maidens can bend before her in the ancient 
historical House of Halyrude, instead of the 
modern Buckingham Palace—a place which 
inspires no national sentiment whatever, either in 
the English, Scottish, or Irish mind. 

There is a printed and published catalogue and 
description of all the known tombs and burials in 
the Old Greyfriars Churchyard, which catalogue 
contains not only a great deal of general historical 
matter, but of Scottish family history. Such a 
catalogue is sadly wanting for all the old parish 
churchyards and burial-places in Scotland. The 
late Mr. Guthrie Smith’s daughters (Mugdock 
Castle) have done that duty for Strathblane, and 
no more interesting work could be found for the 
sons and daughters of the Church of Scotland. 

Burke’s coign of vantage at old Greyfriars, 
which the sexton pointed out to Stevenson, must 
have been a hired window for his special re- 
surrectionist practices. His active place of busi- 
ness, in partnership with Hare, was in that 
western suburb of Edinburgh called Fountain- 
bridge, close to the Union Canal, upon which 
Hare plied his daily avocation. It was there 
that the weary wayfarer entering the city from 
the west was invited in “to rest,” and was sent 
to rest indeed. I remember an old lady, now 
dead, who used to visit the poor at Fountain- 
bridge, and amongst others Mrs. Burke; and that 
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she told how on one occasion, just as she was 
leaving, Burke came in, was very civil, but offered 
to show her an easier and shorter way out by 
the back; whereupon, to her astonishment, Mrs. 
Burke seized her and pushed her out at the front, 
saying, “No! no! no!” ‘There was found in 
Burke’s back premises a mound of boots and 
shoes of all sorts and sizes, which were concluded 
to be those which had erst clad the feet of those 
who entered, but left not his fatal abode alive, and 
our friend considered that her shoes had very 
nearly been added to that cairn of crime. 

There are one or two remarks in the book, as 
to villa-building, architects, and builders, which 
are not, perhaps, quite agreeable to the views of 
some, but which must commend themselves to 
the true architect and the conscientious builder. 
Many transgressions in architecture or building 
have been committed from ignorance or from 
imitation ; but still the suburbs of Edinburgh, with 
all their faults, are so bright, and surrounded by such 
thick, luxuriant greenery, that the eye is pleased 
and the mind content indeed. Possibly, too, 
Stevenson’s mind was full of old memories and 
scenes, and his sensitive nature lamented over 
the disappearance of old landmarks and old 
rurality. Certainly the passion of the Psalmist 
was strong within him, and we may hear him say 
in his exile from Edinburgh, “ When I forget 
“thee, O Jerusalem, may my right hand forget 
‘his cunning.” 

It is indeed a book to love. 

Glasgow. JAMES GRAHAME, 
(118) 

RAMBLES IN ROME AND POMPEII. 
Rome and Pompeii: Archaeological Rambles. By Gaston 

Boissier, of the F'rench Academy. Translated by D. 

Havelock Fisher. With Maps and Plans. 80. Lond. 

1896. Price £6. 6s. net. [T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster 

Square.) 

In a review of this book its subsidiary title must 
be well kept in mind. We must let the author 
take us by the hand, so to speak, and be our guide 
through the ruins of the past. By the aid of his 
antiquarian and literary researches we may restore 
each fallen fragment to its architectural and his- 
torical position, and realise the expression of the 
old poet of the Renaissance, that ancient Rome 
though dead yet lives and speaks through the 
succeeding centuries. 

In our first ramble through the Forum (that old 
battlefield of archeologists) we are enabled, thanks 
to the excavations and explorations of the last 
twelve years or more, to see the heart and centre 
of Rome from Romulus to the Re Umberto laid 
bare and exposed before us. By the events of 
1870 United Italy had contracted a debt to the 
past which it set about paying as soon as the new 
government was installed in Rome. As early as 
November 1870 Pietro Rosa, the skilled explorer 
of the Palatine, was appointed Superintendent of 
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excavations, and work in the Forum was at once 
commenced under his direction. Shortly after- 
wards Italy bought back the Palatine from 
Napoleon III. while he was still a prisoner in 
Germany, and thus the area from the Arch of 
Titus to the Capitoline Hill was able to be fully 
explored. 

No detailed account of the works has been pre- 
served by the Roman administration; but a young 
pensionnaire of the French School of Rome, M. 
Ferdinand Dutert, closely followed the workmen, 
and he eventually published a work on the Forum 
containing plans which have been reproduced in 
this volume. One in particular gives the state of 
the Forum as it then was, and another elaborately 
worked out shows the Forum at the time of the 
Kmperors. It is with the aid of these plans that 
our author personally conducts us in his first 
ramble. In a very interesting manner we are led 
over the old flagstones of the Via Sacra, for a 
whole century the subject of endless disputes 
among archeologists. That this was so is not to 
be wondered at, since Varro and Festus inform us 
that in their time ‘the multitudes were not very 
“ sure which road they ought to call the Via Sacra.’ 
Now we know this road perfectly well, and can 
oth, thanks to the efforts 


traverse it in its whole len: 
of the excavators. 

Before our guide has conducted us very far, we 
find ourselves as critics not quite at one with our 
leader. We have come to where we find, or think 
we find, the remains of three buildings of the 
nrimitive age which Time had spared until the 
days of the Empire, viz. the Temple of Vesta, the 
Regia, and the Atrium Veste. 

On the map of the Forum as it still remains 
according to M. Boissier, we see clearly the site of 
the Temple of Vesta, and the very extensive ruins 
of the Atrium Vest ; and on the plan of the re- 
stored Forum by M. Dutert we see a most in- 
genious and symmetrical disposition of these two 
buildings as they would be if devised by a modern 
mind steeped in classical lore. But we are struck 
by the absence of the Regia on both these plans ; 
nor can we find any reference either in text or 
plans to the Domus Publica, or house of the 
Pontifex Maximus, which we know by the words of 
Suetonius to have been near to the Via Sacra, and 
to have been the house which Julius Cesar in- 
habited after his removal from the Subura. 

In regard to the Regia, which was the Fanum, 
or sanctuary and public oftice of the Pontifex, we 


are told in the text that it “‘ still remains to be 
“ discovered,’ and our author adds: “ Must we 
‘believe with Signor Lanciani that the Regia 


“ disappeared long before the ruin of the Empire, 
“ or must we think with M. Jordan that it will be 
‘“ found under the church of Santa Maria Libera- 
“ trice ? The futur can say.” 

At this point we are seized with the idea that 
the mysterious future of our author’s time has 
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already said some years ago all that is likely to be 
known upon this question, although Santa Maria 
Liberatrice still remains undisturbed; and the 
elaborately symmetrical dispositions of M. Dutert 
on which our author relies are quite upset by the 
diagonal lines of the ancient roads skirting the 
Temple of Vesta and the adjacent buildings now 
laid bare before us. 

We look for the date on the title page of this 
volume, and find that of the English translation, 
by Mr. Havelock Fisher, is given as 1896, but we 
do not find the date of the original work. We 
therefore charitably conclude that M. Boissier’s 
book must have been published antecedent to 1886 
or 1887. For in these years Mr. F. M. Nichols 
and Professor F. Jordan will be found to have 
given a full account of the discovery of the remains 
of these buildings, and to have described most 
minutely and convincingly the purposes and his- 
tory of the remains yet left to us of these four 
most interesting of the more recently discovered 
structures.* An excellent series of plans is also 
to be found in Baedeker’s Handbook to Central 
Ttaly (1890). For an altogether accurate and up- 
to-date description of the Forum we must there- 
fore go to some other and later source than M. 
Boissier’s volume. Such we find in the Remains 
of Ancient Rome (1892), by the late Dr. Middleton, 
where, in the excellent plan of the Forum and the 
full and exhaustive description in the letterpress, 
these vexed questions and knotty problems are 
provided with the key to open and the lamp to 
illumine the dim and misty dungeons of the past, 
and bring into the clear light of the Roman day 
the mysteries of the Vestals for the gaze of every 
student who traverses the basalt causeways of the 
ancient city. 

Still, if archzologically M. Boissier be a little 
behind the most recent discoveries, we confess 
that, with his national charm of style and his 
happy references to the literature of the time and 
the life of the people, we prefer him as a guide to 
the far more complete but somewhat frigid deserip- 
tions of the English professor, and we shall pro- 
ceed with him with undiminished pleasure to 
examine the three sides of the Forum and the 
magnificent buildings surrounding it. The side 
to the east is still covered by a quarter of New 
Rome, and it may be long before the work of dis- 
covery is perfected. Curiously enough, the poet 
Statius, in an adulatory series of verses to the 
Emperor Domitian on the erection of a colossal 
statue in his honour, enumerates the buildings 
round about the Forum, placing the Basilica of 
Amilius on this eastein side. On the two bas- 
reliefs also discovered some years back near the 
column of Phocas, and alluded to by TAnson 
in his Paper, to which reference has already 

* See Paper by Edward I’Anson, ** The Recent Excava- 
‘tions of the Roman Forum” [Transacrions 1878-79, 
p. 201). 
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been made, we easily recognise the Temples of 
Castor and Saturn with the Basilica Julia on 
the western side; while on the eastern are repre- 
sented the Aimilian Basilica and the Curia of 
Ceesar. 

Those who remember the Farnese Gardens and 
the Gateway of Vignola, affording access to the 
French portion of the Palatine, may now be dis- 
appointed to see from the Forum a mass of stone 
and brick walls of unequal height and the frame- 
work of houses. But it is pointed out to us how 
little the ancients cared for the wide streets and 
open spaces that our modern towns seem to find 
indispensable. At the foot of the imperial palaces, 
crowding the house of the Vestals, we have a mass 
of houses creeping up the hill, encroaching on the 
two roads, the Nova Via and the Clivus Victorie, 
advancing little by little over the footway, until 
they almest meet: the top storeys are joined by 
arches thrown across the street from one roof to 
another. Upon these arches are built aérial rooms, 
so that the two streets became dark haunts for cut- 
throats. It was in such a street as this in Sylla’s 
time that Sextus Roscius was killed as he was 
returning home from dinner. 

The house of Caligula almost touched the other 
houses on the hill, while nothing separated the 
houses of Augustus and Tiberius from their neigh- 
bours. Portico was raised upon portico, staircases 
were erected, columns and statues encumbered the 
Forum, dense crowds assembled to hear the orators 
and take part in the political assemblies, and filled 
Thence they 


the upper storeys of the basilicas. 
could see well, and, strictly speaking, they could 
hear too, for the voice of the orators, artificially 
trained and modulated, rose and filled the en- 
closed space of the Forum, situated in a hollow 
closely built in by high structures and surrounded 


by steep hills. A visitor of the present day, gazing 
on the desolate waste before him, can hardly 
imagine the effect produced on the mind of the 
ancient traveller who, entering Rome by the Fla- 
minian Way, and passing through the Forums of 
Trajan, of Nerva, of Vespasian, of Augustus, and of 
Cesar, reached at length the ancient Forum, 
whose splendours and monuments are brought 
before us by the pen of the nineteenth-century 
Academician. 

From the Forum M. Boissier naturally takes us 
to the Palatine for our next ramble, and here, 
again, supplies us with a plan very inferior to that 
contained in the late Dr. Middleton’s later work, 
though both are founded on the plan prepared by 
Signor C. L. Visconti and Professor Lanciani. A 
plan is also given showing a restoration by M. 
Dutert of the Palace of Domitian. Excavations 
disvlosing the remains of this building were made 
by Bianchini about the commencement of the 
last century, but after despoiling them of any 
objects of interest the excavations were filled up 
and left until again explored by Signor Rosa. A 
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part of the site yet remains as private property. 
A restoration of the adjacent Stadium of Domitian 
is preserved in the Kcole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, 
the work of M. Pascal, the head of the studio of 
that name. 

We notice in this portion of our ramble the 
soldiers’ quarters, in which was found the famous 
caricature now in the Kircher Museum: “It 
‘represents a man with an ass’s head stretched 
“upon a cross; below a parson, roughly drawn, 
“ raises his hand to his mouth and gazes upon the 
* crucified one.” This is not the only example 
of careless editing, for on p. 124 we read of a 
strange scene enacted in the presence of Caracalla, 
and related by Herodotus ! 

From the remains of Pagan imperial grandeur 
we pass to the catacombs of the New Faith, with 
the history of the explorations by Signor J. B. 
Rossi. Reference is here made to the book of 
Messrs. Northcote «& Brownlow, published in a 
translation by Alard in Paris in 1872, and entitled 
fiome Souterraine, in which are some suggestive 
considerations as to the Eastern origin of these 
subterranean cemeteries. We learn that a Jewish 
catacomb, anterior to Christianity, exists in the 
Trastevere, and that another is found on the Via 
Appia. From the time of the Antonines, disposal 
of the dead by burning became less and less fre- 
quent, and we accordingly find that the Christian 
burrowers of the ground came across ancient caves 
and vaults which were allowed to communicate 
freely with the tombs of the martyrs. 

Other excursions take us beyond the walls of 
Rome. We pause on the way to Tivoli to visit 
Hadrian’s Villa. These remains, long the 
property of the Braschi family, proved a rich 
mine whence some of the masterpieces in the 
museums of the world were extracted, and as 
early as the fifteenth century Pirro Ligorio 
endeavoured to bring order from the scattered 
fragments and construct a plan of the imperial 
dwelling. Piranesi, Canina, and Nibby followed, 
and later M. Daumet, the eminent Parisian 
architect, produced the best and most complete 
work on this building. Little of interest has 
since been discovered by subsequent intermittent 
explorations. A plan, as restored, is inserted in 
this volume. 

It is interesting to note that in this villa and 
its surroundings we first find the modern spirit of 
a love of Nature and her more beautiful scenes 
having any practical influence on Roman lie. 
Hadrian attached to certain parts of his villa and 
grounds the names of the most beautiful places he 
had visited. In some cases we can still trace the 
resemblance to the sites he indicated, such as the 
Vale of Tempe. A portico looking towards Rome 
(the Cento Camerelle) may also be identified with 
the Pecile, founded on that deseribed by Pausanias 
at Athens. We must not take these to be literal 
duplications, but rather as suggesting to his mind, 
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by their resemblance and development, scenes he 
had loved during his travels. A refined artist, a 
Greek in taste, he sat in his villa within view of 
Rome, surrounded by the Latin and Sabine Hills. 
“Tt is not only a landscape,’ says Pliny the 
Younger, “it is a picture.’’ We may feel sure 
that those who knew so well how to choose the 
situation of a pleasure-house knew also how to 
love the country and to understand Nature. 

Another ramble takes us through the lonely and 
melancholy plain to Ostia, and the deserted 
streets and ruined docks and warehouses of a for- 
gotten city. Space forbids one to trace the con- 
trasts between this city of industry and trade and 
the capital grandeur of the metropolis of the 
world. On the imported cereals received at Ostia 
the provisioning of Rome depended. Hence the 
great works in harbours, ports, and moles, which 
bear to this day the names of Claudius and of 
Trajan. 

Our last ramble is to the world-famed city of 
Pompeii, which at first sight produces the effect 
of a new and improvised town, for all is of the 
same character and the same period. After the 
earthquake of a.p. 63 the reconstruction was com- 
menced, and it was far advanced when, sixteen 
years later, it was covered up by the eruption from 
Vesuvius. 

The town is now disclosed for perhaps some 
two thirds of its extent, and in the more recently 
exposed quarters examples of paintings, marbles, 
bronzes, and other articles are brought to light, 
similar in all respects to objects already collected 
and shown in the museums. It might therefrom 
be concluded that Pompeii as a mine of interest 
was about exhausted. Yet in 1875, in a well- 
hidden spot in a house of modest appearance, 
there was discovered a great novelty, viz. a 
Pompeian banker's account-books. Until this 
date neither waxen tablets, rolls of papyrus, books 
of parchment, nor archives of any kind had been 
found; although at Herculaneum a library was 
one of the earliest discoveries. We have thus 
reason to hope that in prosecuting these explora- 
tions yet more happy discoveries may be made. 

The wall and fresco paintings afford our author 
material for an interesting chapter, though 
ayvowedly founded on Prof. Helbig’s works on the 
subject, while the concluding chapters have special 
reference to the literary, civil, and domestic life of 
the inhabitants of the gay provincial city. 

In conclusion one cannot help saying that the 
merit of this book is somewhat impaired by a 
carelessness in matters of detail, some instances of 
which have already been alluded to. Many in- 
consistencies exist as to the spelling of words, 
such as the Campo Vacchino instead of Vaccino, 
tribute instead of tribune. The Gate of Vignolius 
scarcely brings to our mind the Renaissance 
architect, Vignola ; opus recticulatum, Hellig for 
Helbig, are other examples. Should a new 
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edition be issued it will be absolutely essential 
to revise the archxological and topical portions, 
and bring them up to the present level of know- 
ledge, if the book is to be seriously taken as 
a guide by the student or traveller. But, con- 
sidered from the broader view of observers of 
the life, manners, customs, and architecture of 
the ancient Romans and Pompeians, it has much 
to interest and instruct the reader. 
Henry L. FLORENCE. 


(119) 
A NEW WORK OF REFERENCE. 

A Cyclopedia of Works of Architecture in Italy, Greece, 
and the Levant. Edited by William P. P. Longfellow, 
Hon. Member and late Fellow of the American Institute 
of Architects. 40. New York and London. 1895. 
Price 6s. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York; 
T. Fisher Unwin, 11, Paternoster Buildings.] 

The Preface states that ‘the purpose of this 
‘* volume is to give a conspectus of the architec- 
‘‘ ture of Italy, Greece, and the Levant, arranged 
“* for easy reference, which shall be sufficient for 
‘‘ the general reader or the traveller, and at the 
‘‘ same time furnish the student of architecture a 
“ fairly adequate account of the important monu- 
** ments, and give him finger-posts for guidance 
‘in further investigation.”” The book is far too 
cumbrous to be used as a guide when travelling, 
and it could be consulted with greater convenience 
in a reference library if it had been divided into 
two volumes. It is illustrated by twelve full- 
page photogravures, which for some reason are 
distributed equally through the volume, are not 
referred to in the text, and on no occasion come 
near the article they are intended to illustrate. 
Thus, the Acropolis of Athens comes where Baal- 
bek should have been placed ; the choragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates between the pages of Con- 
stantinople ; Baalbek in the middle of Florence ; 
and so on all through the book. There are 256 
illustrations in the text, of which only about thirty 
are plans, obviously too inadequate a representa- 
tion of so important a feature, and the provision 
of which might have dispensed with some long 
descriptions, which without them it is difficult to 
follow. The descriptive text is preceded by a 
bibliography and a glossary of architectural terms, 
which are both of great value, so that the student 
who desires to take up any special subject will 
find at least the titles of the best works to consult, 
and the general reader or traveller can make him- 
self acquainted with the technical terms used 
throughout the work. 

An examination of the articles proves the text 
to be full of carefully compiled data, and, as a 
rule, clearly and systematically described ; but the 
absence of references throughout is a serious 
blemish. 

“The selection of examples,’’ it states in the 
Preface, “ has been a difficult work, and often a 


’ 
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“ doubtful one.” This will be more easily under- 
stood when it is pointed out that in order to bring 
Italy into the Cyclopedia it has been found neces- 
sary to include all the churches and palaces of 
the Revival; and the descriptions of the latter, 
alternating with those of ancient or medieval 
remains, jar somewhat on the intellect, for it is 
impossible to dismiss altogether from one’s mind 
the clear distinction which Fergusson draws be- 
tween the true and the imitative styles. It is 
true that the “line of evolution” on which the 
author lays stress would have been lost if all 
Renaissance work had been omitted; but a com- 
promise might have been arrived at if Italy had 
been placed in a separate volume. 

Without in any way wishing to underrate the 
value of the descriptions given, the following 
criticisms have occurred to the writer when going 
through the work : 

(Page 10) No reference is made to the so-called 
Palace at Amman, an interesting and well-pre- 
served building of the sixth century.* 

(Page 43) Credit should have been given to 
Mr. Penrose for the discovery that the Temple of 
Jupiter Olympius at Athens was octastyle, and not 
decastyle, as formerly supposed.? 

(Page 63) A porch is shown in front of the 
polygonal church of San Stefano, Bologna. This 
does not exist; there is only a balustrade, and 
three or four steps down to the pavement in front 
of the entrance. 

(Page 96) A description of the churches at 
Constantinople is certainly incomplete which does 
not include the church of Moné-tés-Choras,{ now 
the Kahriyeh Djamisi, and known to travellers 
as the Mosaic Mosque. 

(Page 118) No mention is made of the square 
pedestals found at Kphesus by Wood, the exact 
position of which has proved a fruitful theme 
amongst archologists.$ 

(Page 133) What is the authority for the 
original plan of Arnolpho’s church, shown to have 
been smaller, and with a different spacing of the 
bays of the nave, than that which now exists ? 

(Page 280) No mention is made of the ninth- 
century basilica church of San Vincenzo in Prato, 


* See Fergusson, vol. i. p. 407, 1893 edition. See also 
“ Sassanian Architecture,’ by Mr. R. Phené Spiers [Trans- 
actions, Vol. VII. N.S. p. 59). 

+ “The Temple of Jupiter Olympius,” by Mr. F. C. Pen- 
rose [Transactions, Vol. IV. N.S. p. 89). 

t See Dr. Freshtield’s addenda to Mr. Brindley’s Paper 

on “ Marble: its Uses as suggested by the Past’ [Trans- 
Actions, Vol. III. N.S. p. 54). 
§ See “The Temple of Diana at Ephesus,” by J. T. 
Wood [Transactions 1874-75, p. 135); “The Temple of 
“ Diana at Ephesus, with especial reference to Mr. Wood's 
** Discoveries of its Remains,”’ by James Fergusson [Trans- 
ACTIONS 1882-83, p. 147]; “Reply to Mr. Fergusson’s 
“ Paper,” by J. T. Wood [Transactions 1883-84, p. 165] ; 
“The Sculptured Columns of the Temple of Diana at 
‘‘ Ephesus,” by Dr. A. 8S. Murray [Journan, Vol. III. 3rd 
Series, p. 41]. 
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Milan, one of the most perfect examples in 
North Italy. 

(Page 310) Is it quite certain that the centre 
part of the basilica at Pompeii was roofed over ? 
Arthur Ashpitel discovered in 1884 surface-water 
drains in the interior, which would not have been 
required had there been a roof. The existence of 
a step on which the columns rest is an additional 
proof of the hypethral nature of the structure. 

(Page 370) One of the wsthetic questions 
which troubled writers on the Pantheon was the 
incongruous nature of its parts. The juxtaposi- 
tion of a classic portico to a circular building 
seemed opposed to common sense. This apparent 
incongruity was explained when M. Chedanne * 
discovered that the circular portion was built by 
Hadrian, and that at a later date the portico of 
the three-celled rectangular temple (which occu- 
pied the site of the circular building) was raised 
to form the entrance, with some slight changes 
in its design. Mr. Longfellow brings us back to 
the same dilemma when he asserts (on what 
authority we know not) that the original temple 
was ‘‘a circular structure of essentially the same 
“ disposition as the present rotunda, but with a 
“conical roof of wood, which was probably sup- 
** ported by an interior circular range of columns.”’ 

(Page 207) No reference is made to the Palace 
of Mashita in Moab, described and illustrated by 
Canon Tristram in 1873, and ascribed by Fergusson 
to Khosru Purviz, A.p. 620, though its detail sug- 
gests, as Mr. Lethaby has pointed out in Sancta 
Sophia, an earlier date, viz. that of Justinian. 

(Page 506) The “bands of coloured marble 
“edged with dog-tooth ornament ”’’ in the Fondaco 
dei Turchi are known to us as the Venetian dentil : 
it has, however, an earlier origin, being found in 
St. Sophia, and should be called the Byzantine 
dentil. The dog-tooth ornament is an Early- 
Kinglish Gothic decoration, which has no _ re- 
semblance to the dentil string or band found in 
Venice. 

(Page 520) ‘** The new church’’—speaking of 
the domed church of St. Mark—* appears to have 
** been still again rebuilt” is a very meagre ren- 
dering of Cataneo’s elaborate disquisition on the 
history of the development of St. Mark’s, and it can 
only be supposed that Ongania’s magnificent work, 
La Basilica di San Marco in Venezia, is one of 
those works referred to which is not represented 
in the United States libraries. 

However, these are only minor points, perhaps, 
when one considers the immense labour entailed 
in preparing this Cyclopedia, and the evident 
pains which have been taken to make it a valu- 
able work of reference. 

R. PHENE SPIERS. 


* See Mr. Spiers’s Summary of M. Chedanne’s Report 
to the Académie d Beaux-Arts [JournnaL, Vol. Il. Srd 
Servies, p- 175). 
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THE OWEN JONES 


HIS NOTES AND IM 


IPRESSIONS IN 


STUDENT 1895: 
ITALY. 

I decided to begin my tour in Sicily, having 
heard glowing accounts of the mosaics in the 
Norman churches there of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The impression thi vutiful Cappella 


Palatina at Palermo seemed to have produced on 
all who had seen it determined 1 to commence 
with it, and on 22nd March 1895 I left for Naples. 
But as I intended revisiting that city on the way 
north, and wished to begin v Palermo with 


stay there, but lett by the 


out delay, I made n 





Ilorio Rubattino steamer on the evening of my 
arrival, and sailed into Palermo Bay at sunrise 
next morning. 

The “ Conea d'Oro,” a valley so called from its 
resemblance to a shell, covered with perhaps the 
richest vegetation in thr i. spre uls itself out 
below a magnificent pan f hill-tops to the 
water's edge, with tl ed roofs and white walls 
of Palermo sparkling in the sun the foreground. 
On the right are the steep slopes of Monte Pelle- 
erino, and stretching out to the left low hills, ter- 
minating in Cape Zeffrano wi rock of Cefalu 
in the distance, and the coast beyond stretching 
away in bays and promontories towards Messina. 

Monreale is beautifu ly situated on the hills in 
the centre, with the monastery of San Martino on 
the summit of one of the highest peaks, altogether 
forming a scene which I thi well compare 
with the famous Bay of Ni 

Palerni The main part town is com- 
posed of a network of narrow streets, lanes, and 
alleys following the lines of the original Saracenic 
buildings. During the p l of Spanish rule the 
Viceroy Marquis di Villena, in the year 1609, cut 
two straight and broad str 1rough the town, 
one extending from the 1 to the Palazzo Real 
on the landward side, and another at right angles 
to it from side to side of the town. Most of the 
buildings in these stre belone to the ereat 
period of the Spaniards, and their faults 
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of exaggeration, &c., have a very rich and massive 
effect from their great size. 

At the crossing of these streets, called the 
‘Quattro Canti,’’ is a fine architectural treatment 
of the octagonal space formed by cutting off the 
angles of the buildings. Three orders of columns 
are carried round, with statues of the Seasons, 
several Spanish kings, and the Holy Virgin of 
Palermo, with some fine coats of arms introduced 
in panels in the upper order. There are four fine 
fountains and basins in the angles. The church 
of San Giuseppe de’ Teatini occupies one of the 
corners, and the symmetry of the building has 
been preserved in a very ingenious manner. 
Leaving these two main streets, one finds 
oneself in a maze of entangled lanes composed 
mostly of uninteresting building, though there is 
seen here and there a fine Renaissance palace or 
church, and occasionally a charming bit of Gothic ; 
but the uncleanliness of the streets makes wander- 
ing about very unpleasant, and sketching almos 
impossible. 

The Cappella Palatina was the private chapel of 
the Sicilian kings, and is situated in the centre of 
their Palazzo Reale, which occupies a fine site 
overlooking the town, in the Piazza Vittoria. It 
was built by Roger II., in the beginning of the 
twelfth century, and so far may be called a Norman 
building ; but many of the features point to a strong 
Moorish element in the design, doubtless owing to 
the work being carried out largely by the lately 
conquered Saracens. ‘This influence is chiefly 
evident in the roof of the nave, a piece of work 
which would not surprise one in a building of pure 
Moorish origin. The effect of this roof from below 
is wonderfully rich and intricate, and among its 
decorations Cufic inscriptions round the octagonal- 
domed compartments play an important part. 
The range of colours is large, and they are varied 
in the boldest manner, producing a dazzling effect ; 
but in the gloom which usually prevails it seems 
a hazy mosaic of beautiful colour, lit up occasion- 
ally by the reflected sunlight from the windows on 
the south. This effect is no doubt partly owing 
to the centuries of incense smoke which has 
darkened the colours. 

The curious stilted arches of the nave also pro- 
claim their Eastern origin, and the fine marble 
lining of the walls, with its beautiful geometric 
borders and divisions and striking frieze. 

The floor is of a kind almost universal in early 
Italian churches, viz. geometric designs in marble 
mosaics, with white marble borders, and porphyry 
slabs and circles; but here the workmanship is 
more than usually delicate, and the designs very 
beautiful and varied. 

The pulpit is a beautiful piece of Byzantine 
work with geometric mosaics, and is now used as 
the organ-loft and musicians’ gallery. 

he mosaic pictures on the walls are closely 
allied in style to the byzantine churches of Greece, 
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to St. Mark’s, Venice, and, I suppose, St. Sophia 
in Constantinople. Their splendid colour will at 
once strike an observer, but their composition and 
beautiful drawing become more apparent on 
closer study. In this respect I think the mosaics 
of the Cappella Palatina a triumph of the decora- 
tive art. 

The Palazzo Reale contains several rooms de- 
corated with mosaics of the same period, which I 
had only time to look at, but are very interesting 
as examples of domestic decoration of this date, 
and perhaps unique. 

The Cathedral dates from about the year 1170, 
and owes its origin to the energy of an English- 
man, “ Walter of the Mill”; but his work has been 
nearly obliterated by subsequent alterations and 
additions, the most ruthless of which occurred 
about 1780, when the present dome was con- 
structed and the interior generally disfigured be- 
yond recognition by the Renaissance features then 
prevalent. In the west end of the south aisle are 
the “tombs of the kings,’’ among them being the 
two emperors, Henry VI. and his illustrious son 
Frederic II. The great porphyry sarcophagi are 
very massive and simple, and over each, supported 
on columns of porphyry or inlaid with mosaic, is 
a fine canopy beautifully inlaid with mosaics on 
the ceiling. The church has been so thoroughly 
stripped during the successive “ restorations ’’ that 
little else of interest remains. There are, however, 
two beautifully carved holy-water stoups, with fine 
alto-relievos of Scriptural subjects; and beneath 
the dome may be seen a long diagonal line inlaid 
with brass. On either side at intervals are the 
siens of the zodiac inlaid with marbles in a very 
broad and effective manner. The sunlight ad- 
mitted through a minute hole in one of the aisle 
domes strikes this line at mid-day, and by means 
of the zodiacal signs the months may be correctly 
told as well. There are several fine early Chris- 
tian sarcophagi in the crypt. 

The Museum contains tle metopes from Seli- 
nus, examples of early Greek sculpture, and, what 
is perhaps more interesting from a decorative point 
of view, a large collection of painted panels and 
reredoses, dating from the twelfth to the seven- 
teenth century, where the development of this style 
of painting from the early Byzantine types may be 
very well studied. 

Besides these there are some splendid vestments, 
probably Spanish, and fine silver gilt and brass 
reliquaries, monstrances, «ce. 

As nearly all my time was given to the drawings 
of the Cappella Palatina I did little work elsewhere 
in Palermo, but could not resist making a drawing 
of the Porta Nuova, the western gateway of the 
town, and adjoining the Palazzo Reale. It is in 
what I suppose to be the Spanish Renaissance 
style of the sixteenth century, and is very bold 
and effective in treatment. The roof of tiles 
blue, green, and rich yellow 


with the eagle of 
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Aragon spreading over each face, forms a fine 
piece of colouring. 

Most of the domes and towers of Palermo are 
roofed with tiles, and the effect is exceedingly good 
where such a rich and playful style of archi- 
tecture prevails, as in their Renaissance churches. 
The student of colour need by no means confine 
himself to the interior of the churches for subjects 
of study in Palermo, as the street scenes in the 
tortuous lanes and alleys are usually most pic- 
turesque, especially if it happen to be washing day 
and near the outskirts. The prickly pears, acacias, 
and aloes give the scene a very Oriental aspect, 
which is heightened by the quaint colouring of the 
mule-carts with their brilliant and gaudy harness. 
The painting of these carts seems to be a sur- 
vival of a very ancient art. The cart itself is a 
lightly framed vehicle with beautiful chamfered 
work on all the exposed edges, and usually elabo- 
rate wrought-iron ornaments and flowers rising 
from the axle beneath. The ground of the colour- 
ing is a brilliant yellow, with red, blue, and white 
stripes, and on the panels at the sides and back 
are painted, ina bold and vigorous style, scenes 
from the adventures of the Paladins, from the 
Scriptures and Apocrypha, and the doings of the 
everlasting Garibaldi. ‘This art is a distinct tra- 
dition, and the drawing and grouping of some of 
the pictures are reminiscent of the arrangement 
of similar subjects in the Byzantine mosaics. 

Monreale.—Magnificently situated on a hill a 
few miles inland from Palermo, the Cathedral 
occupies a very conspicuous position. It is very 
similar in style and arrangement to the Cappella 
Palatina, but on a vast scale. The exterior is 
interesting from the peculiar mixture of Gothic 
and Saracenic work. There is a splendid western 
Loggia and beautifully carved portal, with fine 
bronze doors. The effect of the interior is very 
grand, though perhaps inferior in point of colour 
to the Cappella, owing, I think, to the greater pro- 
portion of light admitted and to the staring whites 
in the restored mosaics executed after the fire. 
The nave arcade is stilted in the same manner 
as the Cappella at Palermo, and carried on granite 
columns with delicately carved capitals of marble. 
The mosaics are also, as in the Cappella, in three 
series of subjects: (1) scenes from the Old Testa- 
ment on the walls of the nave; (2) scenes from 
the life of Christ in the aisles and transepts ; and 
(8) from the lives of the Apostles on the transept 
arches. In the tribune is the usual bust of 
Christ, a Madonna enthroned below, and, under- 
neath, a series of saints. 

The drawing of the figures is even finer than at 
Palermo, and many of the subjects which are here 
treated as single pictures are there compressed 
into one containing two or three incidents. There 
is a magnificent mosaic floor of the usual geo- 
metric design, and wall linings in the same 
manner with large marble and porphyry slabs and 
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mosaic borders. The old roof was destroyed by 
fire, and is replaced by a modern restoration. 

It is very interesting to observe the great simi- 
larity in composition and colouring which exists 
in these representations of Scriptural subjects. 
At Monreale and the Cappella Palatina many of 
the scenes are treated in an identical manner; 
but in the case of the larger « rch separate 
spaces are given to scenes wl the Cappella 





are compressed into one, In al uscripts of 
this period the Same @Compos on may be obse rved, 
carried out to the minutest detail, and a con 
spicuous example of what [ refer to is to be seen 
in the Pala d'Oro at St. Ma k’ " maenificent 
series of gold sheets enamelled th subjects, in 
many cases the exact counterparts of the Monreal 


and Palermo mosaics on a re as le, 
Adjoining the Cathedral is the Monastery of 





Benedictines, with a wonderful ister of mosaic- 
inlaid columns in pairs, and beautifully carved 
capitals of Byzantine work. In the corner is a 


fountain, formed of a column wit] on flutings, 
and a basin below. The water escapes from the 
mouths of twelve lions’ heads, n which are 
twelve figures of nymphs, and fi 3 with musical 


instruments, &c., standing on dolphins, the whole 
forming a charming feature in the corner. 

Cefalu, situated at the foot of a huge rock or 
cliff jutting into the sea, commands a fine view of 
the Sicilian coast westwards towa ; Termini and 
eastwards towards Messina. There is little of 


interest in the exterior of the Cathedral, but the 
fine proportion of the interior strikes one. 
It is in this respect much better than Monreale, 


the great height of the narrow nave being much 
more impre ssive than the more spacious propor- 
tions of the latter building. Only the eastern 
part of the choir and tl ribune are now dec 

rated with mosaics. They date from the beginning 
of the twelfth century, and e, I suppose, thi 
finest in Italy. They cons chiefly of single 
figures of saints and prophets, with the invariable 


Sicilian feature of the head and 


the semidome of thy apse, and, 


of Christ in 
th, Mary with 


four archangels. It is cert very perfect 
piece of decoration so far as it , but not to be 
compared with the other two examples, being so 
fragmentary. 

Cringe nt — There is little in the w y of colour 
work to study at Girgenti, and the antiquarian 


interest of the ruined temples considerably exceeds 
the architectural. The coarss estone of which 
they are constructed did ] elf to the refine 

ment which is usually associated with Greek 
mouldings, and those re now much de 
caye d. In the ease ol sm wll ten ple said to be 
dedicated to Castor and P l] IX, the st me has been 
originally covered with a thin coat of stucco, and 


there are traces of colouring o the friezes and 
mouldings, far too indistinct, however, to afford 
any idea of the original eect. 

Pompett. We had the fortune to arrive at 


Pompeii just as a most interesting house was 
being excavated on the south-east side of the town. 
The paintings of this house are by far the finest 
of those yet discovered, and will compare favour- 
ably in execution and technique with those of the 
House of Livia on the Palatine, and other Roman 
examples in the Museo Nationale. 

We remained for two weeks during the excava- 
tions, in the hope of being allowed to make some 
drawings, but in this were only partially successful, 
notwithstanding the kind mediation of Professor 
Ruggiero of Naples. Iwas permitted to make a 
drawing of a small bronze statuette of a boy with 
silver eyes holding a duck which spouted water 
from its mouth into a marble basin. The 
‘patina ’’ of this statuette is the finest I have 
seen, and makes a lovely spot of colour. All the 
statues, fountains, basins, &c., of this courtyard 
remain in their original position, and the piping, 
taps, and cocks of the latter are still in good order. 

The plan is similar to the usual Pompeian 
house—viz. a courtyard entered by a narrow pas- 
sage, surrounded by a colonnade from which the 
various rooms are entered. These rooms are all 
decorated in different schemes of colour. One 
with a black background is particularly fine. 
First a dado of naturalistic plants about two feet 
high, then a narrow border of charming little 
cherubs engaged in various games and occupations 
(about nine inches high), then large panels with 
architectural framings and delicate wreaths and 
sprays of flowers (about ten feet), and above, 


on a white ground, an elaborate treatment of 


architecture—columns, architraves and pediments, 
mostly in pale greens, yellows, and pinks. 

Another and even finer room, which I made 
several unsuccessful efforts to draw, had a dado 
with a geometric pattern, chiefly rich yellow ; then 
a border of green about six inches, then a large 
panel of red in each wall with smaller white 
panels at the sides divided by decorated columns 
of green and black, and the usual architectural 
compositions above on a white ground. The chief 
interest of the room lay in three beautiful paint- 
ines, one in the centre of each red panel, repre- 
senting mythological scenes; but at present the 
room is too carefully guarded for the student to 
profit by it. 

\nother scheme of colour consisted in dividing 
the height of the room into three almost equal 
divisions. The lowest was taken up with large 
panels of dark red, and in the centre of each 
a picture, alternately square and cireular. Above 
this is a plaster moulding with small figures 
introduced in the cavetto in white gesso on 
a blue background, about six inches altogether. 
The next division has an architectural arrange- 
ment of pilasters on a white ground forming 
panels, broad and narrow alternately. In the 
larger are figures of gods and goddesses seated or 
standing, and in the smaller, conventional floral 
ornaments. Above is another moulding and a 
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space, of equal depth to the others, from which 
the ornament has disappeared. 

The elaborate mosaic altars found in Pompeii 
are extremely interesting. Shells are very effec- 
tively used in the borders, principally cockles and 
large periwinkles. 

By far the greater part of the treasures found in 
Pompeii have been removed to the Museum at 
Naples, and, on the whole, perhaps Pompeian 
decoration may be studied best there; but the 
authorities are now inclined to leave everything 
in situ as found, and carefully to preserve and 
protect it—a course which has been adopted in the 
house lately exeavated. 

Rome.—In Raphael’s Loggie the paintings are 
sadly disfigured by barbarous restorers, but I was 
greatly attracted by his beautiful work in the 
Stanze. In these frescoes the constrained draw- 
ing that I afterwards saw in the work of Giotto 
and his school at Assisi has quite disappeared, 
and the splendid colouring and facility of compo- 
sition remains. 

As I had so lately been studying the mosaic 
work of Sicily, it was very interesting and instruc- 
tive to compare with that the mosaics in the early 
Roman basilicas. They represent, of course, a 
much earlier phase of this art, and are erude in 
drawing when compared with those of Sicily, but the 
colour is very fine. In Santa Maria Maggiore there 
is a series of panels above the nave arcade repre- 
senting the histories of Abraham and Jacob, and 
Moses and Joshua. These are said to date from 
the fifth century, and are the most typical examples 
of this period in Rome. They appeared to have a 
larger range of colour than those [I had seen before. 
The tribune has fine mosaics of the twelfth cen- 
tury, almost identical in style with the Sicilian 
examples, representing the Coronation of the 
Virgin, &e. 

San Prassede is another basilica retaining very 
nearly its original arrangement. It dates from 
the ninth century, and the east end has still the 
original mosaics. ‘They are not so fine as those in 
Santa Maria Maggiore, but there is a very interest- 
ing picture of the New Jerusalem on the chancel 
arch. The town is guarded by angels, with Christ 
in the centre, and the saved are seen flocking 
towards it from either side. On the tribune arch 
is the Lamb with the seven candlesticks and 
symbols of the Evangelists at the sides ; lower are 
the “ four-and-twenty elders,” and in the apse is a 
representation of Christ surrounded with saints. 
There is a little chapel in the right aisle en- 
tirely decorated with tenth-century mosaics on a 
gold ground. 

The ceiling is a beautiful design, with a medal- 
lion in the centre of the vault supported by four 
angels. Above the altar is a Madonna between 
two saints. This chapel is rather difficult of access, 
as it contains what is supposed to be the column 
at which Christ was scourged—an object of great 
sanctity. 
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On the rising ground to the north-west of 
St. Peter’s, called the Lungara, is the small 
church of Sant’ Onofrio. The tribune of this 
is decorated by Peruzzi and Pinturicchio. The 
lower part is divided into panels containing three 
fine frescoes by Pinturicchio, and divided by 
borders of conventional flowers. The subjects 
are the Nativity, the Madonna enthroned, and 
the Flight into Egypt, of which the last is a 
splendid painting. The tribune semidome is 
divided into two ranges of three panels, the lower 
being occupied by a Coronation of the Virgin and 
groups of angels and saints in adoration, and the 
upper with groups of angels with scrolls, in the 
manner of Perugino, ona gold background. These 
paintings are carried out in a sombre key of 
colour, which gives great value to the gold when 
it is introduced. 

There are also some fine examples of coloured 
work of the same period in the Museo Nationale, 
found in a Roman house in the garden of the Villa 
Farnesina; and several stucco ceilings decorated 
in low relief with figures, animals, and other 
ornaments, and slightly coloured. They are, J] 
believe, from the Baths of Caracalla. 

Assist.—At Assisi the great point of interest is 
the church of San Francesco. It is a doublechurch, 
the lower one being practically a crypt, dimly 
lighted by narrow windows in the transepts and 
side chapels. The famous frescoes by Giotto and 
his school in the lower church have now become 
much darkened by centuries of incense and candle 
smoke, and can only be properly seen with a clear 
sky during the brightest hours of the day. The 
four spandrils in the crossing of the transept illus- 
trate the vows of the Franciscan Order—poverty, 
chastity, and obedience—and the apotheosis of St. 
Francis. In the right transept is a series of 
heads of saints, drawn with great refinement, and 
ornamented with gesso work on the backgrounds. 
The halos are slightly raised, and a delicate orna- 
ment carried round each, of different design. 
In the left transept is a panel by Lorenzetti of 
a Madonna between two saints on a gold back- 
ground—a most dignified and beautiful drawing. 
This medium seems to lend itself much more 
readily than mosaic to a freer and bolder style of 
drawing, and for depth and brilliancy of colour, in 
this instance at least, surpassed the mosaics I had 
seen. The vaulting ribs make a great feature in 
the scheme of decoration. They are very broad 
and massive, and are ornamented with geometric 
patterns, chevrons, &e., with broad borders running 
alongside each rib and dividing the paintings on 
the walls. The upper church is also decorated with 
frescoes in the style of Giotto, but they have suffered 
severely from damp, many of them being almost 
indistinguishable. They are now being restored 
as funds will permit, and in the present state of the 
work the effect is not good. The windows are filled 
with early glass, very fine and brilliant in colour. 

Perugia.—There is a collection of paintings of 
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the Umbrian School in t] 


rich in early works chiefly ta 
altarpieces, &e., which are most int sti 


Ie dose S. 
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( The 
Collegio del Cambio is de Perugino 
with fresco, in his best 1 nner. I] line has 
medallions with figures representing the planets 
on 2a blue background, and bord h the finest 
arabesq uu ornament a. ] ‘ er part 
of the wall is panelled wi ! | work, 
and there are one bent or stall 
similarly ornamented. 

In the Piazza di So) I fine 
early Renaissance street build ; e, in particu 
lar, beautifully decorated ¥ ] 

Florence.—l devoted t of 1 time to th 
frescoes by Giotto in Bard iP i Chapels 
at Santa Croce. In the former is depicted the lift 
of St. Francis of Assisi in a magnificent series of 
pictures. The vows of the Francis are repre 
sented in the spandrils of the ceiling, t Assisi, 
and the four great Francis ints in the arch 
over the window. Inthe Pe i cl repr 
sented the lives of the two S Johns, the sami 
manner as the last. I also greatl: Imired the 
macnifticent work in the Spa ] l Giotto’ 
school, and the fresco¢ ( | tra } 
of Santa Maria Novell 

On the walls of the private cl the Palazzo 
Riccardi are the famous tf Benozz 
Gozzali, representing the journey of the Magi with 
their gifts to Bethlehem at the | of the Saviour. 


An Italian landscape of the ¢ 
familiar in pictures of this dat 
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splendid procession of richly dh dy ynages 
with their attendants on fo ted, son 

with hawks, dogs, and oth 3; of the chase. 
Many of the figures are portraits « the Medici 
family, whose chapel this was. I h side of the 
deep window recess has a splendid p of angels 
kneeling and standing in a let d hymnine 
on one side *‘ Laus Deo,”’ and 01 ther ** Gloria 
“in Exceelsis,’’ the words of whicl written 
round their halos of gold. In the sky abov 
are groups of angels floati mol cloud 

and in the background a delightful landscap¢ 
Benozzo Gozzali’s drawing, though rather stiff 
and constrained, lends itself admirably to decora 


tive work such as this, and the conventional 


treatment of landscape is n erificed to the 
naturalistic and picturesque, as in the lat chools. 
There is a beautiful pave t in the Daptistery 


V ith the ] } i i] iption 


of inlaid marble, 


and many other pattern rthy of 
study, but time did not 
Ravenna. The Ravenna 1 i truck me 

being much cruder tha ~ thoueh 
very fine in colour. They OF 4 f early 
date, many of them belonging to tl] fth century 
as in Rome, but they are not equal in execution 
to the Roman examples, whic] em to have 


attained their best period 
Although the church of San Vitale ha 
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sadly disfigured, the mosaics in the choir and 
tribune are still very complete. The panels re- 
presenting Justinian and Theodora presenting gifts 
to the church are on the sides of the tribune. 
Justinian is represented with a jewelled bowl in 
his hand, attended by Maximian and several sol- 
diers and monks. Theodora has several ladics of 
her court, richly dressed, and monks similar to 
those with Justinian. These are perhaps the finest 
specimens of mosaics in Ravenna. Above the 
arch of the tribune are representations of the 
towns of Jerusalem and Bethlehem, which re- 
semble each other oreatly. 

Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo is another basilica of the 
same or earlier date. The interior of the nave is 
almost intact, and is one of the finest examples of 
its class. On the south wall is a representation 
of the city of Ravenna at the west end, and twenty- 
five saints or elders approaching Christ with 
wreaths. Opposite is the ancient town of Classis, 
hips and the sea, and twenty-two virgins 
and the Magi along the wall. The background is 
of gold, and the figures in white robes, with 
‘k lines suggesting the folds of the drapery. 

Above these, 





faces and hands are coloured. 
between the clerestory windows, are single figures 
of saints, treated in the same manner, with borders 
round, and a kind of shell pattern above in a 
panel. Over the windows are compositions from 
the New Testament: on the north representing 
the miracles of Christ, and on the south the his- 
tory of the Passion, similar in style to those in 
Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome, but much inferior. 
The nave arcade is supported on antique marble 
columns, mostly cippolino, with beautifully carved 
capitals. Like all the other buildings of Old 
Ravenna, the ground level has risen several feet 
all round, and in this case the floor has been 
raised as well, which no doubt impairs the effeet 
of the interior. 

The Daptistery, an octagonal domed building, 
is decorated with fifth-century mosaics. In the 
dome is represented the Baptism of Christ, with 
the river-god of the Jordan on a gold ground, and 
lower down are the twelve Apostles on a blue 
eround. The wall is decorated with two rows of 
arcades, the upper containing sixteen figures in 
panels, with stueco pilasters and mouldings, and 
windows between. DBelow there are fine mosaics 
of gold wreaths on a black ground, with figures of 
prophets at the angles. These are said to be the 
earliest mosaics in Ravenna. The mausoleum of 
Galla Placidia, a small domed building in the 
form of a Greek cross, is decorated with mosaic, 
also of the fifth century. The borders of flowers, 
leaves, &e., on the edge of the arches are very 
fine. Here are two sarcophagi, containing the 
remains of the Emperors Honorius and Con- 
stantius ITI. 

About three miles south-east of Ravenna is the 
basilica of Sant’ Apollinare in Classe, a most in- 
teresting specimen of an Early Christian basilica, 
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and the largest at Ravenna. It is now almost 
stripped of its mosaic decorations, but they still 
remain in the tribune, and date from the sixth 
century. In the dome Moses and Elias are repre- 
sented on either side of a cross in the centre, and, 
below, Sant’ Apollinare preaching to his flock. Be- 
neath there are on one side the Sacrifices of Abel 
and Melchizedek, and on the other Constantius 
and other Roman emperors, with four archbishops. 
On either side of the rood arch are flocks of sheep 
hastening towards Christ (who is represented by 
a bust in the centre) from the towns of Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem. 

Venice.—The facade of St. Mark’s and the 
Ducal Palace seemed to me the finest piece of 
architectural colouring I had ever seen. The 
interior owes its effect to the beautiful arrange- 
ment of domes and the plan; the mosaics 
themselves, I should think, are inferior to the 
Sicilian ones. Among the finest, 1 thought, were 
those in the domes of the “‘atrio,” or narthex, 
representing the creation of the world, the deluge, 
&e., in small panels; also the representation of 
the facade in the semidome over the north-western 
portal. The altar-picce is the famous Pala d’Oro, 
enamelled work on plates of gold and silver, with 
crystals and jewels worked in the borders. It is 
said to have come from Constantinople, and dates 
from the beginning of the twelfth century. 

I spent several mornings in the Ducal Palace 
studying the beautiful ceilings by Tintoretto in 
the “ Sala Quattro Porte’ and the “ Sala del 
‘“‘ Collegio,”’ &e., by Paolo Veronese. The latter 
is a magnificent piece of decoration. The ceiling 
is divided into a number of irregular geometrical 
panels, each containing a picture. The finest of 
these represents Venetia on a globe, attended by 
Justice and Peace. 

Torcello.—A unique specimen of an early basilica, 
almost in its original condition. The seats in the 
tribune are very curiously arranged in tiers round 
the episcopal throne in the centre. There are 
some fine mosaics in the apses of the aisles, but 
the great attraction is the magnificent series of 
mosaics on the west wall, representing ‘* The Sacri- 
‘ fice of Christ,’ “ The Resurrection,” * The Last 
‘* Judgment,” &c. This is one of the finest pieces 
of mosaic decoration extant. ‘There is a small 
octagonal church near the west end of Santa Maria, 
called San Fosca, dating from the twelfth century, 
but on a much earlier Byzantine plan. The pre- 
parations made for resisting the thrust of the 
intended dome are very interesting. 

Como.—The cathedral here is a very beautiful 
specimen of the early Renaissance, and its severe 
lines and refined ornament and sculpture are quite 
a relief after the heavy, cumbrous work of the 
late Renaissance in Rome and Venice. 

JoHn J. JOass, 
Pugin Student 1892, Owen Jones Student 18v5, 
Associate 1895. 
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MINUTES. XVI. 

At the Sixteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session, held Monday, 22nd June 1896, at 8 p.m., Pro- 
Aitchison, A.R.A., President, in the Chair, with 
35 Fellows (including 17 members of the Council), 32 As- 
(including 1 member of the Council), 4 Hon. 
Associates, and 27 visitors (exclusive of several ladies), the 
Minutes of the Meeting held 8th June 1806 | p. 467) were 
taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Henry 
Crisp, Fellow. ; 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted and signed the respec- 
tive Registers—namely, Arnold Bidlake Mitchell, Fellow, 
and Horatio Walter Lonsdale, Hon. Associate. 

The President delivered an Address on the presentation 
of the Royal Gold Medal, the gift of Her Majesty The 
Que en, to Mr. Ernest George, Vice-President, who, having 
been duly invested therewith, replied in acknowledgment of 
the honour. 

Mr. A. S. 


fessor 


sociates 


Flower [A.], M.A., F.S.A., one of the Hon. 
Secretaries of the Literature Standing Committee, gave a 
brief description of some drawings, forming part of the 
Institute Collection, which had been selected for exhibition. 

The President having announced that the Council had 
decided to prolong the Session, and that a Special General 
Meeting would be held on the 6th July for the purpose of 
announcing the names of candidates recommended by the 
Council for election as Fellows, the proceedings terminated, 
and the Meeting separated at 9.15 p.m. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ALLIED SOCIETIES, 
THE DUNDEE INSTITUTE. 
Prize Competitions. 

The Syllabus of Subjects set for the annual prizes 
offered by the Dundee Institute of Architecture, Science, 
and Art has just been issued. With the exception of 
No. 2, which is limited to architects’ pupils or apprentices 
in Forfar, Perth, and Fife, the competitions ar 
all persons, under twenty-one years of age on 31st January 
next, residing in any part of Scotland north of the Forth. 
The value of the Prize in each competition is £2. 2s., and 
works must be sent in on or before 31st January 1897. 
The are as follows:—(No. 1) Freehand Sketch 
book of Architectural Subjects from existing buildings, 
not less than six pages, in pencil only; page not 
larger than 10 inches by 7 inches ; must not be copied from 
any drawing. (No. 2) Measured Drawing or Drawings of 
any Architectural subject, containing plan, elevation, and 
section to |-inch scale, and detail of a part to = full 
Measurement lodged. Size, 21 inche 
by 14, with 4-inch margins or mounts. (No. 3) Original 
Design for a Pediment with sculpture, in pencil or mono- 
chrome. Size of drawing, 26 inches by 13 inches, on im 
pe rial mounts. Seale,linch toa foot. (No. 4) Modelled 
or Carved Architrave, 7 inches by 22 inch Corner 

howing Mitre. ‘Total size of work, 15 inchs by 

13 inches. (No. 5) Outline Drawing, from an Antique 
hject in the Dundee Art Museum of Casts. Size of 
Work, 22 inches by 14 inches, with ! 


open to 
L 


subjects 


ize of 


books to -be 


pic ce 


t-ini ! margins Ol 


its. (No. 6) Design of Interior Glass Door and Over- 


mou 
door for a Town Hall, in any style, elevation and section 


to scale of 1 inch to 1 foot—shaded or coloured. Further 
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particulars may be had upon 
Secretary, Mr. J. J. Henders 
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the Hon. 
Dundee. 


THE NORTHERN ASSOCIATION. 
Proposed Chair of Architecture at Newcastle. 


} \ 


The Annual Report of the North« 
ciation for the current year states tl 
of the Durham College 
Association with regard to t 
tectural Course of Study 
of the Association was 
resolutions were pas 
Association are favoura 
features of tl curr 
Durham College of Scie1 
similar to that publish 
(2) The Council are of opi 
be worked out, if po ible, 
professor (or lecturer) who 
(3) That the Northern Arc] 
trongly represent d on 
professor or lecturer may 
the following gentlemen 
to deal with the question ol 
Messrs. Jos. Oswald [F’.), 
Hicks, and A. B. Plumme 
Secretary of the Associ 
a Committee of the A 
trusted with the prepa 
for students intendin 

The Report fu 
meetings of students of 
the past Session, and a cl 
preparing for the R.L.B.A., | 
is conducted by a comn 
[ Al. i Hon. Secretary, ha 
out excellent work, and 


strongly urged to join it. 


LEGAL. 
Combined Drainage. 
EGINA U. VESTRY OF ST. : 
This was a rule 
Vestry Or pt. 
maintain a sewer 
Chief Justice Ru 
Divisional Court on 
delivered on 2nd June. 
The London School B 
in yrrell Street, Bet] 
of a row of houses t 
from the back of « I 
the rear of the hou 
emptying into a sewer rm 
common drain or pipe had 
the attention of the medi 
former want of drainage, : 
of the then owner of the | 
any written permission b¢ 
said drain or sewer drained 
than those purchased by tl 
Beard, having turned the | 
school, had put up ott j 
them into the old common 
it defeetive nd in 
Vestry to repal 
declined, ou th 
it it were a ewer, it nad 
their consent or the written ‘ 
Board of Works, as re juire d by sec 
Management Act 1855, and sect 
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| Hon. 
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ad for a 

to drain 
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Metropolis Management Amendment Act 1862; or, 
alternatively, that it was a combined system of drainage 
under the order of the vestry, and so excepted by section 
250 of the first-named Act. The School Board thereupon 
obtained a rule for a mandamus on the vestry. 

Mr. A. R. Jelf, Q.C., and Mr. F. Bevan showed cause 
against the rule for the vestry; and Mr. R. Cunningham 
Glen supported the rule for the School Board. 

The Court held that, prima facie, a pipe draining severa 
houses must be considered a sewer; that the fact of the 
requisite consent of the Metropolitan Board of Works not 
having been obtained would not necessarily prevent it from 
being a sewer; and that the proper inference on the facts 
was that the vestry must have known of its construction, 
since it could not have been connected with the second 
sewer without breaking up the cross-street. It therefore 
came within the decision in Kershaw v. Taylor.* And, 
further, that while it (the drainage) must have been con- 
tructed with the knowledge of the vestry at the time, yet, 
there being no evidence of any order by the vestry, it did 
not come within the exception of section 250 of the 
Metropolis Management Act 1855, as “the draining of a 
‘block of houses by a combined operation under the order 
‘of a district board,’ and so not within the facts of 
Bateman vy. Tle Poplar Board of Works.f 


Sky Signs. 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL UV. SAVOY HOTEL COMPANY. 
special case stated by Mr. Vaughan, a metro- 
1 police magistrate, in accordance with an order 
by the Lords Justices Lindley and Kay, sitting as a 
visional Court. The question at issue, which was 
sued before Mr. Justice Cave and Mr. Justice Wills 
the llth June, was whether the sign on the roof 
the Savoy Hotel was a sky sign within the mean- 
ing of the London Building Act 1894. The sign in 
question consisted of a series of boards to which were 
attached embossed letters in metal frames. The boards, 
which were fixed on the roof by iron supports and secured 
to the roof and chimney stack, were 118 feet 
eth and 7 feet to 8 feet in height, and the letters 
form the words were 5 feet in height. The structure 
was erected before the passing of the Act of 1894, and the 
leave of the London County Council had not been applied 
for or obtained. The learned magistrate had found that the 
boards served the double purpose of completely securing 
the letters, and of screening and protecting the servants of 
the hotel, whose duties required them to ascend this 
ot the roof, from the danger of falling over the 
If it were removed, it would be necessary to substi- 
iiling or parapet. He also found that the boards 
is Embankment and 
places, but that no portion of the letters forming the 
‘Savoy Hotel and Restaurant” was visible against 
y, but only against the boards, and held that the 
s were not a sky sign within the meaning of the 
tatute.—Mr. Horace Avory, for the London County Council, 
submitted that the structure was a sky sign within the 
eaning of the Act of 1894, which stated that the term 
ky sign’? should apply to any sign wholly or in part 
upon, over, or above any building. Mr. Dickens, for the 
proprietors of the Savoy Hotel, contended that the sign in 
question was not “ upon, over, or above ’”’ any building or 
structure, and therefore did not come within the meaning 
of the statute. The sign, he submitted, was placed against 
the building. —Mr. Justice Cave said he was clearly of 
) hn that this structure was * upon * the hotel. It was 
ybviously w sky sign on a board tixed to and upon the 
parapet of the building. It was more than three feet high, 
and therefore not within the exemption. The case would 
go back to the magistrate with an expression of opinion that 
he ought to have convicted.—_Mr. Justice Wills concurred. 
JOURNAL, Vol. Il. 3rd Series, pp. 643, 644. 
7 56 Law J. Rep. Chance, 149; L. R. 37 Ch. D. 272. 
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